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The attempts at a reconciliation of sense and reason turn out, therefore, as 
fruitless as the pre- Kantian efforts to reduce one to the other; our only recourse, 
then, is to attempt a theory of knowledge upon the assumption of a radical 
dualism between them. Dualism taken in its full sense, the author holds, will 
explain both the double character of necessity and relativity in human knowl- 
edge and also the source of our dogmatic tendency. The problem thus stated 
calls for a definite answer, but owing to the extreme generality of the author's 
statement of his own theory of knowledge, it does not appear to get such 
an answer. His theory seems to mean little more than that sense and 
reason are reciprocal but opposed functions in the development of knowledge, 
a view which in some sense might be accepted by advocates of widely different 
logical theories. So far as sense and reason are reciprocal, M. Stefanescu 
seems to be saying much the same as those who in his opinion attempt the 
impossible reconciliation of the two, e.g., when he holds the categories to be 
hypotheses justified by their power to make experience intelligible. So far as 
sense and reason are opposed, the opposition is as arbitrary as he alleges Kant's 
reconciliation to be. Thus he defines the senses as organs which serve the 
individual in his struggle with all that is outside him; reason,on the other hand, 
manifests itself in everything opposed to the individual, — in nature, the family 
and society in general. The plain answer is that the facts do not justify any 
such distinction. Where is the evidence that the senses have any more to do 
with the struggle for existence than the reason, or that the reason has any more 
to do with society than with the individual, or that the struggle for existence 
has any more to do with the individual than with society? Starting with a 
distinction so arbitrary, the author is quite unable to make any effective use 
of his general principle, that knowledge consists in the conquest of sense by 
reason. This is too vague to be of much service to a theory of knowledge. 

George H. Sabine. 
The University of Missouri. 

The Socialized Conscience. By Joseph Herschel Coffin. Baltimore, 

Warwick and York, 1913. — pp. viii, 247. 

"The purpose of this book," the author tells us in his preface, "is to suggest 
in present day psychological and sociological terms a working hypothesis — a 
moral criterion — by means of which the different types of moral situations may 
be met with some degree of consistency." This moral criterion is found in the 
"socialized conscience" or the conscience which judges the Tightness of an act 
" in terms of its social effects." The moral end is "the realization of the social 
self or socialized personality," and comes as a result of having a "socialized 
conscience." The writer reaches his definition of the moral criterion after an 
analysis of moral control in primitive and civilized society (Ch. I), the moral 
situation (Ch. II), and the relation of the moral criterion to personality (Ch. 
III). In the remaining six chapters the writer seeks to apply his criterion to 
the moral situations as they arise in the home, theischool, the vocation, the state, 
and the Church. The book closes with an attempt to state the moral ideal. 
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The task which the author has set for himself is an ambitious one. It pre- 
supposes familiarity with recent works on social psychology, the psychology 
of personality, the psychology of religion, and the psychological and ethical 
implications in the economic and political situations. The author has hardly 
measured up to his task. There is no reference either in the text or bibliogra- 
phies to the works of Westermarck, Hobhouse, Baldwin, McDougall, Cooley, 
or Tarde. The list of literature at the ends of the chapters, and the biblio- 
graphy at the close of the book are in fact so imperfect as to be of little or no 
value. 

The writer is far from exact in his use of terminology. The reader is constant- 
ly at a loss to know what is meant by "objective" and "subjective" morality, 
the "institution of morality," "moral," "social," "socialized conscience" and 
the like. Constant appeal is made to the " moral law." The "highest stand- 
ard of the moral life" is attained when a man "bows down to the moral law 
within his own breast" (p. 14). But what is this "moral law"? Is it the 
"socialized conscience"? And if so what does that mean? Or do we detect 
here an echo of Kantian intuitionalism, in spite of our author's scorn for " tradi- 
tional ethics" and his brave championing of the social and empirical point of 
view? Nowhere does the writer clearly distinguish between the 'social' and 
the 'moral.' The "supreme moral end" is the "realization of the social self 
or socialized personality" (p. 67). The most completely socialized self would 
then be the most moral. But in discussing the various institutions through 
which this process of socialization or moralization takes place, the writer seems 
to imply that the 'ethical' is less comprehensive than the 'social.' The school 
in addition to its other functions as a social institution has the "more specific 
duty of the moralization of its products. ' ' There are also certain ' ' ethical prob- 
lems" peculiar to the state, to vocational life, and to the Church. Is there 
then a phase of the social situation appropriated by the individual through the 
school or profession that is not moral, or that is perhaps less moral than other 
phases? If so, the writer's definition of the moral end must be stated quite 
differently. 

As a matter of fact, little light is thrown upon moral problems by defining 
the moral end as a " socialized personality." If the writer means that an under- 
standing of the total bearing of the act upon the social order is necessary to 
right action, this of course is perfectly obvious, so obvious as to be neither 
illuminating nor inspiring. It is more probable, however, that the writer 
conceives the moral end to be attained when the individual has assimilated 
the largest amount of social heritage, or, in other words, when he has become 
a completely socialized personality by becoming an epitome of all possible 
social situations. In this case the moral self would grow very much as a grease 
spot grows upon a sheet of paper, and its consummation would take place in 
very much the same mechanical fashion. Such an uncritical subordination 
of the individual to the moral situation would naturally prevent the writer 
from giving due weight to the part played by the individual's own initiative. 
He has no place for the geniuses who by virtue of their originality or even of 
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their intrinsic moral greatness are anti-social or at least transcend the immedi- 
ate social order from which they spring. In fact it is difficult to see how from 
the author's point of view any moral progress is possible. 

We can now understand what is perhaps the fundamental theoretical weak- 
ness of the work. The writer has no satisfactory philosophy of the relation of 
the individual to society. He gives us little or no insight into the psychological 
processes by which the child becomes moral through making himself social 
and solid with his fellows. To be sure, he repeatedly tells us that "society and 
personality are organic to each other" (p. 234). But we are not further en- 
lightened as to the meaning of this and similar language. 

Because of insufficient philosophical and psychological grounding, the dis- 
cussions of the various institutions of school, state, Church, and the like lack 
meaning and point. To indicate the weaknesses of the industrial order, the 
press, or the Church, and then complacently to suggest that the remedy is to 
be found in a "socialized conscience" is not helpful. This vagueness gives to 
the book, in spite of its progressive spirit and the fairly good survey of social 
problems which it presents, an air of artificiality and even of futility. It 
would doubtless have made a better impression if the author had offered the 
last six chapters as a series of practical observations upon social problems, and 
had omitted entirely the constant appeal to the fetich of the 'socialized con- 
science.' 

Jno. M. Mecklin. 
University of Pittsburgh. 

Problems of Conduct: An Introductory Survey of Ethics. By Durant Drake. 

New York, Houghton Mifflin Co., 1914. — pp. xiii, 455. 

This book is a discussion of questions which are calling out a good deal 
of attention in a number of different fields at the present time. On the whole 
it may be called a treatise on ethical subjects, written, as it would seem, from 
popular and religious motives. The difficulty in deciding what the book is 
about may perhaps best be avoided by giving, in the author's own words, 
some of its characteristic doctrinal statements. In the point of view of the 
author, the purpose of the study of ethics is primarily "to get light for the 
guidance of life." But "the impression left by many ethical treatises, that 
everything is matter for dispute and no moral judgments are reliable," seems 
to the author unfortunate. He has therefore preferred "to offer a clear-cut 
set of standards . . . rather than to hold out to the student a chaos of con- 
fused possibilities." {Preface). Part I is a discussion of theevolution of moral- 
ity, in which "the task will be not to criticise by reference to any ethical 
standards, but to observe and describe, as a mere bit of preliminary sociology, 
what it is in their lives to which men have given the name 'morality,' of what 
use it has been, and through the action of what forces it has tended to develop " 
(p. 9). Beginning with the first appearance of morality in the maternal 
instinct (p. 18), the author develops, through what he understands to be an 
historical and evolutionary account, a strictly biological and utilitarian 



